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readers has been recently published in America by Mr. 
Swaim. ‘It is one of the advantages we possess in having 
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the crowded pages of a newspaper. 
The readers of the Kaleidoscope have now an oppor- 


i isi ir i ity in endeavouring to 
hest and tunity of exercising their ingenuity in en g 


ning to thefeaa hold communication together, not through a chink in the 
From: wera "ull, like Pyramus and Thisbe, but through the solid 


wall itself. Had the ill-starred lovers we have just named 
lived in these days of the ‘* march of mind,” in vain might 
their obdurate parents have plastered up the friendly chink 
through which they poured their unavailing sighs. They 
might have communicated without the chink which was 
found so convenient to them in the times when they flou- 
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the medium of walls, panels, beams of wood, or ordinary 
tbstacles to intercourse. ‘The only signs he employs are 
tap and a scratch, which will enable the initiated to 
understand each other’s meaning. We do not think that 
ihe writer of this little treatise has explained himself so 
dearly as he might have done; but our readers can best 
wide that point for themselves. The principle of the 


ipplied by some of our professors of legerdemain, who 


S. elect one, after which the picture is committed to the 

fumes, and the ashes pounded in a mortar, the sound of tween two persons in adjoining chambers, the precise spot, 
entire in Mvhich is heard by a confederate in the next chamber, | &c. in the wall having been previously ascertained. We 
ly publishelvhere, although in total darkness, and the door locked | can conceive certain situations in which this simple con- 
pad ang giapon him, he names aloud the object which was on the| trivance might prove the source of much interest and solace 
= per before it was burnt. The conjurer makes as many | to the solitary prisoner.—With this preamble we shall pro- 
n our portfillg lows with the pestle as will represent each letter, in suc-/ ceed with the little work itself. ts 


tession. One for A, two for B, &c. Between each letter, 
instead of a blow, he makes a roll with the pestle round 


by EcER sides of the mortar, and then begins with the blows 


tocess, which is very familiar to us, has been ingeniously | to different ends of a long balk of wood, they might, by 


lahibit to the company a number of painted representa- | although the one could net hear the report of a pistol fired 
lions of various objects, from which they are requested to! by the other. 


One of the audience was a BEE; the operator thus conveys 
his signal to the confederate in the dark chamber :— 
2 blows signifying B. 
A roll signifying the division between the letter. 
5 beats signifying E. 
Another roll, 
5 beats for the next E. 

This process, though different in the means employed 
is precisely similar in principle to that recommended by 
Mr. Swaim, who employs a blow or tap, and a scratch with 
the nail, scissors, &c. The mode of transmitting the 
slightest sound, the stroke of a pin, beat of a watch, &c. 
through the largest balk of wood must be too familiar to 
our readers to need any description. Articulate sounds 
have been in the same way conveyed through wood by 
means described some years ago very minutely in one of 
our leading philosophical journals, and we regret that 
we cannot just at this moment refer to it. This process, 
where the word requires letters far on in the alphabet, is 
extremely tedious; and the objects exhibited by the leger- 
demain professor, to whom we have adverted, were therefore 
generally so selected as to require as few blows as possible 
with the pestle. Ifinstead/of the word Bee, which we pur- 
posely selected as all the letters occur early in the alphabet, 
the word Wren should be fixed upon, the operation must, 
on the plan we have described, be very tedious, and liable 
to mistake ; thus— 


23 knOCKS «+++ ee eeeee for W 
Bebe csdccevecccdanewateee R 
i chiscsctcsvcheswatsy ens E 

SAV i. eats eve vcdaboniass oot 


Total, 60 knocks with the pestle, besides the 
rolling operation between each letter. 

If Mr. Swaim’s plan had been so round-about, it would 
have been worthless; but he has rendered it simple, 
which, indeed, constitutes all the merit of his mural dia- 
graph. A few taps or scratches to represent a series of 
figures. Besides the nine digits and cipher, there are six 
other signals, which complete the whole system. The six 
supplemental signals signify—the end of the number— 
the end of the question—I understand—again—end of 
a spelled word—attention. 

These preliminaries being arranged, and two persons 
communicating with each other being supplied with a little 
vocabulary of words and their corresponding figures, there 
is no doubt that, if they were separated in different cham- 
bers, at a considerable distance, and could apply their ears 


means of a nail, &c. hold a conversation on any subject, 
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ain, and so on. Thus, suppose the object chosen by| pally from having observed how necessary it was for per- 


(if the expression be al ; 
purpose of announcing to the listener that he has finished. 


66, 214, 53, 231. 
will find these marks, which correspond to the numbers 
superscribed, to signify, DO YOU WANT BREAKFAST 
YET? 
understand) between the numbers. 


ith 
The design of the subsequent pages originated princi- ere) _— 


sons, inseparably removed from each other, or confined in 
different apartments, having no direct communication, 
invalids, for example, to convey their thoughts, their 
secrets, ox their exigencies to one another. 

The plan is so exceedingly simple, that nothing more is 
required to render the reader perfectly acquainted with it 
than one perusal of the explanation, 

There are but two signs employed by which any idea 
may be expressed, and these two produce sounds so entirely 
distinct from each other, that it is impossible to confound 
them or mistake their meaning. 

It would be well if a given spot on the wall or partition 
could be fixed upon by the persons, in order that, without 
confusion or loss of time, they might repair to the appointed 
place. After having indicated the spot, if the wall be 
papered, or if there be any danger of damaging it, a piece 
of thin board should be applied, on which the sounds may 
be developed by any hard substance, viz. by a nail, a pair 
of scissors, or even by the finger nail. Thesounds commu- 
nicated to the board, or wall, can be heard distinctly, and 
with augmented loudness, if the ear of the listener bé 
applied to the opposite side. 

Whether used as aa object of amusement or of utility, 
it cannot fail to fulfil either design; and if in any case it 
tend to afford relief or entertainment, the author will feel 
himself fully recompensed for the labour he has bestowed 
upon it. 
EXPLANATION. 
Every one is required to have the book oper before him 
until he become perfectly conversant with the signification 
attached to each number. 
The knock is designated by the mark (.); the scratch 
by the mark ( | ). 
Besides an alphabet, there are abbreviations used for 
the most common terms—-the definite and indefinite arti. 
cles are excluded. At the conclusion of every number (as 
numbers are employed to express sentences) the greatest 
care must be taken to mark (|.): for example, .. . .... 
expressive of the numbers 2, 1, 4, which,gpon reference to 
the index, will be found, by applying the final mark ( |.) 
between each, to signify BAD: without the mark they 
might be mistaken for 214, which number signifies WANT. 
As soon as the listener has received the sound, he should 
commit it to paper or to a slate; and if after reading he 
comprehend the meaning, let him strike the mark. |, (I 
understand.) If the Jistener do not understand the sound, 
let him strike the mark |.| (strike again.) 
At the end of each sap or answer, let the speaker 
owed) strike the mark |.. for the 


At the end of each word which is spelled, let the mark 
| |. be struck, , : 
In order to call the attention of the listener to the spot, 


let the speaker strike the mark ©; or if it be not dis- 
tinctly heard, any louder noise made on the spot may be 
Mr. Swaim supposes the conversation to be carried on be- | substituted. 


EXAMPLE FIRST, 
The speaker knocks and scratches on the wall as follows: 
6 6 21 4 1 
EE LD Pe co coco Jo | ace 


~" 
Rite ta Oe 


The listener, by referring to the index, 


If he understand, let him strike the mark . |. (I 
The listener may 


1 4 
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co see oe Poe Signifying YES, Or sw. | | | 
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EXAMPLE SECOND. ; 81 far | 158 perhaps so GC f cag i 
Phis example is intended as an exercise. It may be| $2 father | 159 pleasure wt neiqurtt(es. to hav 
ly translated by referring to the numbers, and should | 83 fatigue | 160 pleasant ————— wy 
be particularly attended to, inasmuch asa more practical | 84 fever 1 161 mcg fern’ 
pares as as am actics nd | 161 play THE IRISH HERCULANEU ie 
knowledge of the plan may be derived from it than from 85 feet | 162 pretty ‘ ge aaa _— 
any written illustration. 86 fine 1163 Rest R signifi 
Question 7 foo i n ‘ , 
: sti : ‘ ts Vl J fe we we fewer foo bt 38 foeey | os file (From the Amulet.) wans | 
os rey yee ae _ , es | oo ees In the 
-oE TEEE ed Baila! is I+} 89° foot | 166. river me etree. a eee 
| | o ow ee © 06 see ese o. eve 90 from | 167 run —<Ee— 
Paid 3 a a Give G | 168 Same s My next visit was to the town of Bannow, (county oj 
4 vu © 0 #6. ° 08 «© 6 .- - 2 “ } Text i i j j 
— A Liab 444 Ae glad 169 say Wextord,) which is justly denominated the ‘ Irish H 
ett, «oosd fewnw TT4 <i sae, > 93 fo 170 see culaneum.”’ iiss 
whe 94 going down 71 see RET 
fw fe - Ftd tt t- OF Ono “ib = As this was in the more i di yicini dena 
Anteers «vow As <4 say J i tit 95 good 172 servant | , aie immediate vicinity of his Hf ine ba 
. . . or) on i te . 4 ° se, 0 . ania oo te Ve 
tite: cc aia Bi tig youseen H | 173 short time — e, my kind host accompanied me. We proceeded to HH yexfo 
« iv 74 i > he é > o > — . sated 
eee Oe oe erie Pere ee | 08 oy ‘76 gg ye mouth of the harbour, and entered over a stile intoa HM jyonnc 
<elbem to rid "1 99 hat 196 re — na. having the remains of a dilapidated iad 
or = 99 he ied r t church i ie nV bs record 
AEA ellen oh * ey an muiigbibie lip ° % in the centre. The ground was a low eminence of MM é» tra 
irish 501. hands 178 smail sand, partly covered with a scanty vegetation, on which MM js w 
o 2 ps some sheep ¢ ats were feeding fous | 
Mameer, « { on Us wed ee ; eo happy 179 snow | sor sheep and goats were feeding. It was everywher 
i | rlddo 1 | ; | ri er en 180 stage undulated with hillocks, between which were long straigh; 
. ».* ee es year $1. steam- “press 5 Raita eee : . : 
hae EVR il = con | a — boat vag ions, having an appearance more formal and regu. 
sot ieee tale . than is usually seen among sand-hills. Rising from 
07 hi ‘ake these was a square mass of as K 
EXPLANATORY SCHEME, wed _ 184 Take T cy ede 1 1a e mass of hollow masonry, about seven 
By which the numbers corresponding to the knocks and] 4 : oa 185 tea whe gh, which, with the exception of the ruined churec) 
scratches may be known. sas eee , a on walls, was the only appearance of the work of man 
yever 87 their ‘ 5 : cing ¢ : 
, orien v4 ao around us. After looking about here tor some time, | 
2 30. bowie 199. that 2 to my friend to proceed to the town of Bannow; 
‘ 113 how long 190 think — he astonished me by saying; ** You are now in the 
waive 1 <a : se ‘ I} 191 they ooh in the midst of it.’ In effect so I was. The 
§ g or 06% . g sof > & y ¢ H . 
5 a an —_ sands of the shore had risen and swallowed it up as effectu. 
annot 9: vin ally as the ashes : ont : 
il 6 17 ill eggeend a as the ashes and lava of Mount Vesuvius could have... .) 
° “ . ( "he hillocks were { ° the eie 
an . sas ieneueiiaaile i «ro lone. The hillocks were the houses, the straight depres... 
iii : 119 in a little time 196 to-day sions were the streets, the dilapidated walls half covered et , 
| n 120 in 197 to-morrow vere the high parish church, and she square tube of Pek 
= 1s O# " yaconry was the noah . . the me 
| a eee 4 . ariel mnenemnty was the massive chimney of the town-house peep. ~ 
\. sill a ae ei ing oe the soil, while the rest of the edifice was buried for q i 
}.. end of question. 124 Keep K | 201 to under it! ‘ P Jig 
as sport near Be. anne 20° town On more closely inspecting these remains, it was easy oi 
26 > or ‘ ce ep , ° ‘ 
1 | ; on Lupe L | 203 towards to trace the plan of the town, which consisted of several oss 
‘ 2 C t 20¢ ide streets CINE . a 4 
II. end of a spelled word 128 1 fe “ oa “Xd U | wide streets, crossing one another, and extending generally ston 
“ e 20. unhap ] , 1 "6 y It Was | 
attention. 129 like mine on Py eighty ora hundred yards before the traces were lost. Od lies “ ‘ 
edit wend 207. Variation Vv of them ran down to the sea at the mouth of the harbour; shiftin 
INDEX. - oe QU8 very we followed its traces, and there found what appeared Of yor § 
\ i 89 ye ‘ oe ave been ¢ * q pres 
A 41 Ball sie - 3 209 vice have been a quay at the edge of the water, the remains oj eet 
- 7 42 bad one i — M | 210 view which were nearly two hundred yards in lengths and eee 
$ 43 before 33 mother 211 visit hi f i ' > edifice 
. vighe rac ee a * ‘ ythe 
4 D | 4 better 135 morning 212 Walk ag, ee eae the foundation of a very extensive ecified) i: met 
: “ poli sie can . ieee ain ties evic ently some public building. As it was clear that hg ;, on 
6 I" | 46 belongs 137 much 214 want had existed a large and important town, it was greatly f snee of 
] G | 47 behind 138 my _ | 215 warm wish to excavate some part of it in search of antiquities . 
il 48 better 139 Narrow N | 216 wet and a gentleman of the vicinity whos whole | 
9 I | 49 b pone 140 nearly 217 what my iF, ‘ : tt. i ho seemed as zealous a from th 
10 J | sh ‘hont ‘it a onbat ah... thane 2 me ' promised to assist me with fifty men.—-He cid no 1657, i 
it K | 51 both of us 142 new 219 when cep his word, however, and I made only such discover idand 
i2 L. 52 brother +1 night 22 who as were possible by my own personal exertions.—I Cull para ¢ 
: “© “e rs, ei une de natal, : : ater 
1S - 53 breakfast +t ar 221 what is his or her | across cne of the hollow ways, and ascertained it was pave ¥ 
it i | 5&4 Can C 9 cnet name beneath the soil, and so had been as ; aee 
15 0 55 chill 146 now 202 where is cd soil, and so had been a street. I dug into Wl how to 
- > 3 ay oe 223 why of the mounds and came to the foundations of walls 4 yhich 
* Q | aie 148 not aa. an masonry, and so was conyineed they had been houses. I gaje 
if a | 58 cold fo not ze 225 wish visited the church, and saw it was a very ancient structure by ed 
i al “\Aree y 22 ride > wi : na 
iy | 6 poe 151 cae O 207 vin’ —The windows were not the pointed Gothic, such as WOH ref : 
i 1) country : , A 227 wi subsec t } Ice, A . By ks a 
MN | Bes y . ise old ’ i “ oe ly introduced by the Normans; but Saxo ong 9 | 
: . i 153 only aon ated similar to those of Cormac’s chapel, at Cashel, and in thi 
‘os W Peete . , style of architec c i ; prerel 
28 | 63 did 154 on 230 worse y! architecture known to have existed in Ireland low Pu 
24 X | ae , on a 231 Yet Y ep - Invasion. 1 examined the inside and found! 5 
) 5 disagreeable ‘ | 232 yes ied with sculptured ornaments bl = 
f | 66 do vc _ 157 Party Pp | 233 ae a ae nee ornaments, as remarkable for thd si 
ot | antiquity as thei of ong the . 7” 
@ & | oy de henna. beneath «0 - quit ' t 4 beauty. Amor g them was a stene cofli 
2) 68 done METEOROLOGICAL DIARY pain) or kistvaen, m the cavity of which was a ree pt icle for th 
Sy al : | ame, Sle METEOROLOGICAL TARY. head and shoulders of the man. Beside it was a baptism : 
ax S | , (From the Liverpool Courier. ) ynt C6 wery anti : se aR hie 
30 about | 4 dr . A a eee 2 ak > E ron / of very antique sculpture in relief,—it was thi 
l Tuite r durin arometer { Uxtreme ‘Th n xtreme) Stute o senarie Q ded tc , ° liinh 7 ° 
ld | 72 Lat ~ | ! mecerS the . Du-! BS ‘i tf a ae os mete by _— - on sive ** Sketches.” In fact, 4 The 
5 ernoot l ag B | mown, | Night) morning ring day] at noon wn whole appearance of the place,—the impression that vam ¥eb of 
{ er ; 74 ct gy) i _ int ™ | | W ere anGt g over a once populous city, which yet t ous, Mma 
‘ ( F ( 1h a , ot nain : 2S ire 293 . . ne sitle 
> ag 75 ' Pies tl oe | a 0| 4 o S.W. Rain. mained oe entire, with all its busy inhabitants, so 0} 
ing | 36 end 18 p x6 | 5 0 Oe et a . va an under our feet, gave to its present silen F cae 
l  . R3 | 1} 45 0} 49 O| SE. and solitude an interest greate ; 3 : sa 
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ES 
» have existed as a place of some note at the time of the 
invasion, as it is mentioned both by native and foreign | 
jistorians. Sir James Ware says, the name ** Bannow” | 
jgnifies ** auspicious,” and it induced the Anglo-Nor- } 
mans to land in its vicinity, as a good omen of success. | 
In the Irish annals of Ennisfallen, it is called ** the bay ' 
of the pig,” from the multitude of these animals reared | 
there by the Irish, a peculiarity for which the neighbour- 
ing county is still distinguished, where they are attended 

with the greatest care, and increase to an enormous size. 
it was situated at the mouth of a large inlet of the sea, in 
thebarony of Bargie, about 24 miles south of West or 
Wexford. The bay was formerly entered by two deep 
channels, as appears by a map in the Down Survey in the 
Record-office, Dublin; and from its favourable situation 
jor trade, attained much prosperity. From the quit-rent 
ylls which I examined at Wexford, it contained among 
others the following streets, viz.—High-street, Weaver- 
greet, St. George-street, Upper-street, St. Toolock’s-strect, 
Mary’s-street, St. Ivory-street, Lady-strect, Little- 


y 








street, «XC. 

Fair slated houses, horse-mills, gardens, and other in- 
jications of a prosperous place, are also mentioned as pay- 
ing quit-rent. 

It had, moreover, a royal charter of incorporation, and 
snt two members to the Irish Parliament, who were 
dected by the burgesses or citizensof the town. This last 
indication of its prosperity continucd up to the time of the 
Union. My friend remembered himself when notice for 
the election was-issued. It was posted on the solitary 
chimney as the only representation of the houses of the 
town. The burgesses were supposed to assemble round it; 
the members were put into nomination by Lord Ely, and 
the forms of election were regularly gone through, and 
for a series Of years two representatives were returned to 
Parliament from one chimney. 

It is not known at what precise time the submersion of 
this city by the sands took place, but the process by which 
it was destroyed is still going on in its vicinity. Before it 
lies a very extensive tract of fine sand, which is continually 
shifting and changing its place and form. I watched its 
progress as it rose in little columns, like the sand pillars 
of African deserts, on a small scale. It was driven about 
bythe slightest winds, in currents and eddies; wherever 
itmet an obstruction it formed round it as a nucleus, and 
in the course of a few hours materially altered the appear. 
ance of any particular spot. Not only the town, but the 
whole harbour has undergone an extraordinary mutation 
from this cause. So late as the period of the Down Survey, 
1657, in the map of this district, which I examined, the 
island of Slade lay opposite to the site of the town, se- 
parated from it by a broad channel ; and it appears from 
other authorities that directions were given to mariners 
how to steer up this channel, so as to clear some rocks 
which lay in the middle of it. There is now zo island of 
Slade, nor no navigable channel; the whole was filled up 
by that process which covered the city: the dangerous 
rocks are high and dry at a considerable distance inland, 
anda firm road, over which I passed in a carriage, with 
several heavy carts, now runs across the barbour— 
Puppibus illa prius, patulis nunc hospila plaustris. 








UTILITY OF INSECTS. 

The honey of the bee, the dye of the cochineal, and the | 
web of the silkworm, the advantages of wl are obvi- 
ous, may well be balanced against the destructive propen- 
sities of insects which are offensive to man. But a philo- 
sophical study of natural history will teach us, that the 

direct benefits which insects confer upon us are even less | 
Important than their general uses in maintaining the eco- 
nomy of the world. The mischiefs resulting to us from 
the rapid increase and activity of insects, are merely re- 
sults of the very principle by which they confer upon us 








humberless indirect advantages. Forests are swept away | 








by minute flies; but the same agencies relieve us from 
that extreme abundance of vegetable matter, which would 
render the earth uninhabitable, were this excess not perio- 
ically destroyed. In hot countries, the great business of 
removing corrupt animal matter, which the vulture and 
the hyena imperfectly perform, is effected with certainty 
and speed by the myriads of insects that spring from the 
eggs deposited in every carcase, by some fly seeking therein 
the means of life for her progeny. Destruction and re- 
production, the creat laws of nature, are carried on very 
greatly through the instrumentality of insects; and the 
same principle regulates even the increase of particular 
species of insects themselves. When aphides are so abun- 
dant that we know not how to escape their ravages, flocks 
of lady birds instantly cover our fields and gardens to 
destroy them.—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 


CARPENTER BEES. 


The last published part of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge is devoted to the curious subject of Insect 
Architecture, and is highly interesting: this 1s one of the 
most remarkable branches of natural history, and is here 
beautifully illustrated. We extract the following account 
of the operations of the Violet Carpenter Bee:—‘* The 
violet carpenter bee usually selects an upright piece o! 
wood, into which she bores obliquely for about an inch ; 
and then, changing the direction, works perpendicularly, 
and parallel to the sides of the wood, for twelve or fifteen 
inches, and half an inch in breadth. Sometimes the bee 
is contented with one or two of these excavations; at other 
times, when the wood is adapted to it, she scoops out three 
or four-1 task which sometimes requires several weeks of 
incessant labour. The tunnel in the wood, however, is 
only one part of the work; for the little architect has 
afterwards to divide the whole into cells, somewhat less 
than an inch in depth. It is necessary, for the proper 
growth of her progeny, that each should be separated from 
the other, and be provided with adequate food. She 
knows, most exactly, the quantity of food which each 
grub will require, during its growth; and she therefore 
does not hesitate to cut it off trom any additional supply. 
In constructing her cells; sie does not employ clay, like 
the bee which we have mentiuned above, but the sawdust, 
if we may call it so, which she has collected in gnawing out 
the gallery. It would not, therefore, have suited her de- 
sign to scatter this about, as our carpenter-bee did, The 
violet bee, on the contrary, collects her gnawing into a 
little store-heap for future use, at a short distance from her 
nest. She proceeds thus: At the bottom of her excava- 
tion she deposits an egg, and over it fills a space nearly an 
inch high with the pollen of flowers, made into a paste 
with honey. She then covers this over with a ceiling com- 
posed of cemented sawdust, which also serves for the floor 
of the next chamber above it. For this purpose, she ce- 
ments round a walla ring of wood chips, taken from her 
store-heap; and within this ring forms another, gradually 
contracting the diameter till she has constructed a circular 
plate, about the thickness of a crown-piece, and of con- 
siderable hardness. ‘This plate, of course, exhibits con- 
centric circles, somewhat similar to the annual circles in 
the cross section of a tree. In the same manner she pro- 
ceeds till she has completed ten or twelve cells; and then 
she closes the main entrance with a barrier of similar ma- 
terials. Jet us compare the progress of this little joiner 
with a human artisan, one who has been long practised in 
his trade, and has the most perfect and complicated tools 
for his assistance. The bee has learnt nothing by practice ; 
she makes her nest but once in her life, but it is then as 
complete and finished as if sie had made a thousand. 
She had no pattern before ber—but the Architect of all 
things has impressed a plan upon her mind which she can 
realize without scale or compasses. Her two sharp tecth 
are the only tools with which she is provided for her labo- 
rious work ; and yet she bores a tunnel, twelve times the 
length of her own body, with greater ease than the work- 
man who bores into the earth tor water, with his appa- 
ratus of augurs adapted to every soil. Her tunnel is clean 
ilar ; she leaves no chips at the bottom, for she is 
nt of her materials. Further, she has an exquisite 
iece of joinery to perform, when her ruder labour 1s ace 
complished. ‘The patient bee works her rings from the 
circumference to the centre, and she produces a shelf, 
united with such care with her natural glue that a number 
of fragments are as solid as one piecee—The violet car- 
penter-bee, as may be expected, occupies several weeks in 
these complicated labours; and during that period she is 
gradually depositing her eggs, each of which is successively 
to become a grub, a pupa, and a perfect bee. It is obvious, 
therefore, as she does not lay all her eggs in the same place 
—as each is separated from the other by a laborious process 
—that the egg which is first laid willbe the earliest hatched ; 
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and that the first perfect insect, being older than its fellows 
in the same tunnel, will strive to make its escape sooner, 
and soon of the rest. The careful mother provides for 
this contingency. She makes a lateral opening at the 
bottom of the cells; for the teeth of the young bees would 
not be strong enough to'pierce the outer wood, though they 
can remove the cemented rings of sawdust in the interior. 
Réaumur observed these holes, in several cases; and he 
further noticed another external opening opposite to the 
midle cell, which he supposed was formed, in the first 
instance, to shorten the distance-for the removal of the 
fragments of wood in the lower half of the building. 
MILCH COWS KEPT BY ANTS. 

The ants keep and feed certain other insects, from which 
they extract a sweet nutritious liquid, in the same manner 
as we obtain milk from cows. ‘There are two species of 
insects from which the ant tribe abstract this juice—the 
aphides, or plant-lice, and the gall insects. Linneus, and 
after him other naturalists, have called these insects the 
milch cattle of the ants; and the term is not inapplicable. 
In the proper season, any person who may choose to be at 
the pains of watching their proceedings may see, as Lin- 
nweus says, the ants aseending trees that they may milk 
their cows, the aphides. The substance which is here called 
milk is a saccharine fluid, which these insects secrete ; it 
is scarcely inferior to honey in sweetness, and issues in 
limpid drops from the body of the insect by two little 
tubes, placed one on each side, just above the abdomen 
The aphides insert their suckers into the tender bark of a 
tree, and employ themselves without intermission in als- 
sorbing its sap, which, having passed through the diges- 
tive system of the insect, is discharged by the organs just 
described. When no ants happen to be at hand to receive 
this treasure, the insects eject it to a distance by a jerking 
motion which at regular intervals they give their bodies. 
When the ants, however, are in attendance, they careiully 
watch the emission of this precious fluid, and immediately 
suck itdown. ‘Theants not only consume this fluid when 
voluntarily ejected by the aphides, but what is still more 
surprising, they know how to make them yield it at plea- 
sure, or, in other terms, to milk them. On this occasion 
the antenne of the ants discharge the same functions as 
the fingers of a milk-maid; with these organs, moved very 
rapidly, they pat the abdomen of an aphis, first on one side 
and then on the other; a little drop of the much-coveted 
juice immediately issues forth, which the ant eagerly con- 
veys to its mouth. The milk of one aphis having been 
thus exhausted, the ant proceegls to treat others in the 
same manner, until at length it is satiated, when it returns 
to its nest. * © * Some species of ants go in 
search of these aphides on the vegetables where they feed: 
but there are others, as the yellow ant, which collect a 
large herd of a kind of aphis, which derives its nutriment 
from the roots of grass and other plants. ‘These milch 
kine they remove from their native plants and domesti- 
cate in their habitations, affording, as Huber justly ob- 
serves, an example of almost human industry and saga- 
city. On turning up the nest of the yellow ant, this na- 
turalist one day saw a variety of aphides, either wandering 
about in the different chambers, or attached to the roots of 
plants which penetrated into the interior. ‘The ants ap- 
peared to be extremely jealous of their stock of catule; 
they followed them about, and caressed them, whenever 
they wished for the honied juice, which the aphis never 
refused to yield, On the slightest appearance of danger 
they took them up in their mouths, and gently removed 
them toa more sheltered and more secure spot. They 
dispute with other ants for them, and, in short, watch 
them as keenly as any pastoral people would guard the 
herds which form their wealth. Other species which do 
not gather the aphides together in their own nest, still 
seem to look on them as private property ; they set senti- 
nels to protect their places of resort and drive away other 
ants: and, what is still more extraordinary, they inclose 
them as a farmer does his sheep, to preserve them not only 
from rival ants, but also from the natural enemies of the 
aphis.—-J/istory of Insects. 
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LENGTH OF DAYs. 
——_ — 
* Live, foolish Arib, be cursed with life; life for a thousand 
years!"—Ciry oy THe Desert. 
Literary Souvenir, page 67. 

A thousand years were granted to his prayers, 

And length of life the curse that Arib bears, 

His the dread doom, and privilege to live, 

And, one by one, the sympathies survive ; 

The loves, affections; friendship that endears 

And spreads a halo round the vale of tears! 


The curse was length of days:—a heavier doom 
‘Than his who finishes his course ere noon 
Has poured meridian radiance o'er the sky, 
While hope yet smiles, and whispers joyously ; 
Or, happier still, the cherub infant blest, 
Borne from its cradle to serener rest! 
Heavier tenfold the doom: for youth has fled 
Ere swept the billows, deafening, o'er his head ; 
And infancy its earthly joys but given 
For bliss more pure ;—the blessedness of heaven! 


His curse was length of days.—It was fulfilled; 

Slowly the gall and wormwood were distilled, 

And while he sickened at the nauseous draught, 

Yet hourly must its bittertiess be quaffed, 

Fated, as centuries on centuries rolled, 

Still to live on, and witheringly behold 

‘The habitations, and the forms once dear, 

Prey of the byena, and the jackall’s lair ! 

And, desolating fate, himself become, 

Of human forms, the only living one; 

A monument of nameless awe to see, 

And, death denied, supreme in misery, 

A spectacle of woe!—The curse is still 

‘To live !—And, oh, to live what greater ill 

When all attaching, or attached, are gone, 

And we, as in the universe alone, 

Have none our gladness or our griefs to share, 

‘The smile to mirror, or give tear for tear! — 

Lost, wretched Arib !—It were better far 

At early dawn, or yet ere evening's star 

Mad shown her pensive light; better been thine, 

Or while meridian splendour robed the sky, 

Been thine to die, than to live on unloved, 

Unloving, and from sympathy removed ; 

Hest hadst thou died while kindred round thee wept, 
lhough few the years which then had o'er thee swept, 
Dor life, companionship deprived, and, lo! 

An Eden's self transformed to shades of woe! 
Livergoe!. G. 





THE MINSTER. 
—- 
BY MKS. HEMANS. 





(From the I inter's Wreath.) 
Speak low! the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whisper'd prayer: 
Tread lightly! for the sanctity of death, 
Broods with a voiceless influence on the air: 
tern, yet serene! a reconciling spell 
Pach troubled Lillow of the soul to q'tel. 


Leave me to linger silently awhile! 
Not for the light that pours its fervid streams 
Of rain-bow glory down through arch and aisle, 
Kindling old banners into haughty gleams, 
Flushing proud shrines, or by some warrior’s tomb 
Dying away in clouds of gorgeous gloom : 


Not for rich music, though in triumph pealing, 
Mighty as forest-sounds when winds are nigh; 
Nor yet for torch and cross, and stole, revealing 
Through incense-mists their sainted pageantry; 
Though o’er the spirit each hath charm and power, 
Yet not for these I ask one lingering hour. 


But by strong sympathies, whose silver cord 
Links me to mortal weal, my soul is bound; 
Thoughts of the human hearts, that here have pour’d 
Their anguish forth, are with me and around ; 
I look back on the pangs, the burning tears, 
Known to these altars of a thousand years. 


Send up a murmur from the dust, Remorse! 

That here hast bow’d with ashes on thy head! 
And Thou, still battling with the tempest’s force, 

Thou, whose bright spirit through all time hath bled, 
Speak, wounded Love! if penance here, or prayer, 

Hath laid one haunting shadow of despair? 


No voice, no breath !—of conflicts past no trice? 
—Doth not this hush give answer to my quest? 
Surely the dread religion of the place 
By every grief hath made its might confest! 
—Oh! that within my heart I could but keep 
Holy to Heaven a spot, thus pure, and still, and deep! 





FIRST INQUIRIES—By CuHar.es Swain. 
—— 
(From the Juvenile Forget Me Not.) 
Father, who made all the beautiful flowers, 
And the bright green shades of the summer bowers? 
Is it the warm beaming sun that brings 
The emerald leaves and the blossomings— 
Flowers to the field and fruits to the tree? 
—Not the sun, my dear child, but One greater than he! 


Father, whose hand formed the blue tinted sky, 

Its coloured clouds and its radiancy ? 

What are those stars we view shining in the air? 
What power ever keeps them suspended there? 

Was it man formed the skies and the glories we see? 
—Not man, my dear child, but One greater than he! 


Father, from whence came our own lovely land, 

With its rivers and seas, and its mountains so grand; 
Its tall frowning rocks and its shell-spangled shore ? 
Were these not the works of some people of yore?— 
Owe these not their birth to man’s own good decree? 
—Not to man, my dear child, but One greater than he! 


From God came the trees, and the flowers, and the earth— 
To God do the mountains, and seas owe their birth; 

His glory alone, love, created on high, 

The sun, moon, and stars, and the beautiful sky, 

It was he furmed the land, and no people of yore, 

—Bend thy knee, my sweet child, and that God now adore. 


THE BECHUANA BOY, 
BY TIIOMAS PRINGLE. 





(From Friendship's Offtring.) 

The chief incidents of this little tale were related to the 
author by an African boy, with whom he first met near 
the borders of the Great Karroo or Arid Desert. The 
expression of the orphan stranger, when asked about his 
kindred, was, literally, as translated by kim into broken 
Dutch,—** Zk ben alleenig in the waereld ;*"—that is, ** 1 

am all alone in the world.” A few slight circumstances, 
characteristic of the country, are almost all that has been 
| added to poor Marossi’s affecting narrative. The system 








of outrage and oppression, of which this story exhibits g 
specimen, has been ably developed by the Rev. Dr. Phi. 
lip, in his Researches in Southern Africa.—The following 
terms perhaps require explanation for general readers: 
Bergenaars—Mountaineers, a marauding horde of Griqua or 
Mulatto lineage, inhabiting the skirts of the Stormberg 
Mountains, beyond the north-eastern frontier of the Cape 
Colony. 
Bushman—A wild Hottentot, 
Gareep—Native name of the Great Orange River. 
Springbok—Antilope Pygarga or Euchore. 
Wild-dog—Wild-honde of the colonists—Hysena Vanatica. 
Sea-cow or Zeekoe—The colonial term for the hippopotamus, 
Utika, thut is, Beautiful—The Supreme Spirit. 





1 sat at noontide in my tent, 

And looked across the desert dun, 
That ‘neath the cloudless firmament, 
Lay gleaming in the sun,— 

When from the bosom of the waste 
A swarthy stripling came in haste, 
With foot unshod and naked limb, 
And a tame springbok following him, 


He came with open aspect bland, 

And modestly before me stood, 
Caressing with a kindly hand 

That fawn of gentle brood; 

Then, meekly gazing in my face, 
Said in the language of his race, 
With smiling look yet pensive tone— 
« Stranger—I'm in the world alone!” 


“* Poor boy,” I said, ‘‘ thy kindred’s home, 
Beyond far Stromberg’s ridges blue, 
Why hast thou left so young—to roam 
This desolate Karroo?” 


The smile forsook him while I spoke, 
And when again he silence broke, 

it was with many a stifled sigh 

He told this strange sad history. 


“ T have no kindred !” said the boy: 
«* The Bergenaars, by night they came, 

And raised their murder-shout of joy, 
While o’er our huts the flame 

Rushed like a torrent; and their yell 

Pealed louder as our warriors fell 

In helpless heaps beneath their shot, 

One living man they left us not! 


« The slaughter o’er, they gave the slain 
To feast the foul-beaked birds of prey; 

And with our herds across the plain 

They hurried us away, 

The widowed mothers and their brood: 

Oft, in despair, for drink and food 

We vainly cried; they heeded not, 

But with sharp lash the captives smote. 


“ Three days we tracked that dreary wild, 

Where thirst and anguish press‘d us sore, 
And many a mother and her child 

Lay down to rise no more: 

Behind us, on the desert brown, 
We saw the vultures swooping down; 
And heard, as the grim night was falling, 
The gorged wolf to his comrade calling. 


*« At length was heard a river sounding 
Midst that dry and dismal land, 

And, like a troop of wild deer bounding, 

We hurried to its strand, 

Among the maddened cattle rushing, 

The crowd behind still forward pushing, 

Till in the flood our limbs were drenched, 

And the fierce rage of thirst was quenched. 


“« Hoarse-roaring, dark, the broad Gareep 

In turbid streams was sweeping fast, 
Huge sea-cows in its eddies deep 

Loud snorting as we passed ; 

But that relentless robber clan 
Right through those waters wildand wan 
Drove on, like sheep, our captive host, 
Nor stayed to rescue wretches lost. 


« All shivering from the foaming flood, 
We stood upon the stranger’s ground, Ino 
When, with proud looks and gestures rude, follow 
The white men gathered round: 
And there, like cattle from the fold, 
By Christians we were bought and sold, 
Midst laughter loud and looks of scorn, 
And roughly from each other torn. 
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«* My Mother’s scream so long and shrill, 

My little sister’s wailing cry, 
(In dreams I often hear them still,) 

Rose wildly to the sky. 

A tiger’s heart came to me then, 
And madly ’mong those ruthless men 
Isprang. Alas! dash’d on the sand, 
Bleeding, they bound me foot and hand. 


«“ Away, away, on bounding steeds, 

The white man-stealers fleetly go, 
Through long low valleys fringed with reeds, 
O’er mountains capped with snow, 

Each with his captive, far and fast ; 
Until yon rock-bound ridge was pass’d, 
And distant stripes of cultured soil 
Bespoke the land of tears and toil. 


« And tears and toil have been my lot, 

Since I the white man’s thrall became, 
And sorer griefs I wish forgot, 

Harsh blows and burning shame. 

Oh, English chief! thou ne’er can’st know 
The injured, bondman’s bitter woe, 
When round his heart like scorpion’s, cling 
Black thoughts, that madden while they sting. 


« Yet this hard fate I might have borne, 
And taught in time my soul to bend, 
Had my sad yearning breast forlorn 
But found a single friend: 
My race extinct, or far removed, 


The boor’s rough brood I could have loved, 


But each to whom my bosom turned 
Fen like a hound the black boy spurned. 


“‘ While, friendless, thus my master’s flocks 
I tended on the upland waste, 

It chanced this fawn leapt from the rocks, 

By woolfish wild dogs chas’d ; 

I rescued it, though wounded sore, 

All dabbled with its mother’s gore, 

And nursed it in a cavern wild 

Until it loved me like a child. 


“ Gently I nursed it; for I thought 

(Its hapless fate so like to mine) 
By good Urixa it was brought 

To bid me not repine, 

Since in this world of wrong and ill 
One creature lived to love me still, 
Although its dark and dazzling eye 
Beamed not with human sympathy. 


“' Thus lived I, a lone orphan lad, 

My task the proud boor’s flocks to tend; 
And this pet fawn was all I had 

To love or ca!l my friend: 

When, suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 
Who envied me my only joy. 


«« High swelled my heart !—But when the star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the desert fled. 
And there from human kind exiled, 
Four moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared—and braved the beasts of prey 
To ‘scape from spoilers worse than they. 


«« But yester morn a Bushman brought 

The tidings that thy tents were here, 
And now rejoicingly I've sought 

Thy presence—void of fear; 

Because they say, O English chief, 
"Thou scornest not the captive's grief; 
Then let me serve thee—as thine own— 
For I am in the world alone!” 


Such was Marossi’s touching tale: 
Our breasts they were not made of stone— 
His words, his winning looks prevail— 
We took him for ‘ our own?’ 
And one, with woman’s gentle art, 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart, 
And love gushed forth, till he became 
Her cu1bp—in every thing but name. 





a 


COCKNEY POETRY. 
In one of the Annuals, which we shall not mame, the 
fillowing verse of the true Cockney school is to be found : 
‘6 What think you of my soldier doll 
My gallant brave huzzar ? 
I think a bright red coat has lost 
All charms for grandmamma.” 


| concluded with 
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THE FETE Du ROI, AT PARIS, 





—— = 
In the Kaleidoscope of the 2ist of July last, we copied 
from the Liverpool Saturday’s Advertiser a letter, re- 
ceived by the editor from a Liverpool gentleman at pre- 
seit residing in Paris. We were given to understand at 
the time that there would be a series of these letters, and 
we purposed to transfer them to the Kaleidoscope as they 
appeared. It seems, however, that our friend’s letters 
are ** like angel visits, few and far between,’’ as the se- 
cond letter, which we subjoin, only appeared in the 
Advertiser of Saturday last.—Edit. Kal. 


The ‘‘Grand Fete” of St. Charles (which is similar to 
the celebration of our King’s birth-day) took place on the 
3d and 4th inst. The ceremonies were various.—On the 
3d, at twelve o'clock at noon, the theatres were opened to 
the public, and the scramble for admission, the occasional 
discomfiture of the gens d’armes, or the destruction of a 
lady's ‘chapeau, probably afforded as much amusement 
without, as the performances did within.—At the entrance 
to the opera the affair did not go off so pleasantly :—a 
young man had his thigh broken by the crowd passing 
over him, and a girl was carried away apparently dead , 
from pressure or strangulation. In the afternoon, military 
music was played in the gardens of the Tuileries. At 
night the gardens were illuminated, and a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music was given from a temporary alcove 
in front of the palace. The people waited for some time, 
in expectation that the King would show himself to his 
loyal subjects, and they made known their disapprobation 
at his not doing so by shouts and hisses. 

On the morning of the 4th, the Place du Carousel was 
crowded with the splendid equipages of the nobility and 
ambassadors who had come to make their congratulations, 
and, amongst others, the market-women were admitted to 
the customary honour of presenting bouquets to the king. 
A procession of the municipal authorities (some of them 
in sufficiently grotesque costumes) went to the Place 
Royal—the square where Sully had his residence—to 
perform the inauguration of the statue of Louis XIII, 
which replaces the one destroyed during the Revolution. 
They were received by detachments of the different troops 
at Paris, under arms; the statue was uncovered, the 
authorities bowed to it, the drums beat, a discharge of 
musquetry took place, the préfet made a speech, the 
troops defiled round the statue, and the municipal authori- 
ties returned to the Hétel de Ville. 

At noon commenced the amusements of the people in 
the Champs Elysées. 

It wouid be impossible to form even a rough estimate of 
the numbers that poured from every quarter of Paris to en- 
joy them; and when the history of Parisian mobs is remem- 
bered, they are certainly a fearful sight. In the Grand 
Carré a very handsome temporary stage was erected, and 
a military spectacle, with music and ballets, was frequently 
repeated. There were ulso stages and booths for rope- 
dancers, jugglers, and shows of all kinds; and, amongst 
the rest, were three or four orchestras for ballad-singers 
and musicians, who were paid by Government to chant 
the praises of the King, ond Seesiched with copies of their 
verses to be thrown amongst the people. One of these 
songs, after relating in an endless succession of stanzas, 
an ubiquity of benevolence scarcely possible to any but 
the Deity, and asking by whom all this good was eftected, 


“ Le voila! Le voila! 

Charles Dix n’est-il pas la?” 
and others compared him to Henry IV, and to every thing 
else that was great and admirable. 

There were two mats de cocagne, or poles, about one 
hundred feet high, surmounted by a garland of prizes, the 
intended reward of those who might be able to swarm 
tothe top, after the poles had been liberally covered with 
soap. It was an uncommon effort of muscular strength, 
and only made possible by the application of a quantity 
of dust, which the aspirants carried in their pockets.— 
Down the sides of the avenues were stalls for the sale of 
trinkets and confectionary, and in the outskirts sausages, 
herrings, and mutton chops, cooked upon the spot, sent 
up their clouds of fragrance. 

In the evening there were fireworks of the most splendid 
description ; and the palaces, the government buildings, 
and the hotels of the ambassadors, ministers, and em- 
ployés, were illuminated , but there was no individual 
display of attachment or respect. Every thing was done 
at the expense of the state; and it requires a very short 
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Biographical sotices. 


_ LIFE OF MOZART. 
The following judicious remarks we exttact from a very 





able biographical article in the Foreign Quarterly Review 


just published :— 

** At length ample justice is done to the memory of 
Mozart. Independently of the high gratification which 
his admirers mast derive from being made acquainted 
with the habits and peculiarities of the man, the criticisms 
and opinions upon the art contained in the familiar letters 
of this great master constitute a legacy to the musical 
world which is quite invaluable. They not only set at rest 
many disputed questions of taste, but establish the correct- 
ness of some opinions, which a diffidence in their own 
judgment alone has prevented others from avowing. 
When Mozart is arbiter, there can be no appeal from the 
decision. The revelations of the biography before us 
throw a new light upon the subject of Mozart's invention, 
of his rank with respect to other composers, and of the 
real services which he rendered to music » and, truly, in the 
contemplation of the sublime attributes of his genius, and 
the imagination and feeling which he displayed from child- 
hood to manhood, there is enough to gratify his warmest 
admirers, and to elevate and ennoble humanity. Of his six 
and thirty sinfonias for the full orchestra, it appears that the 
half-dozen masterly compositions with which we are fami- 
liar in England were written considerably before Haydn's 
journey to this country to ¢omplete his engagement with 
Salomon ; so that Mozart had reached pertection in the 
sinfonia style, and won the race, long before the man who 
had made the first strides in it, and who had the start of 
him in years and experience. Respecting the operas of 
Mozart we had also fallen into an error, which it must 
be confessed, when their extreme excellence is considered, 
was a natural one; viz., that they had cost him at the 
rate of a year’s labour each to polish and refine. Quite 
the contrary was the fact; * Idomeneo’ occupied him but 
six weeks, ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ but eighteen days; 
these, be it remembered, are works which ‘defy the most 
scrutinizing and rigorous examination, exhibit melodies 
which never tire, and unequalled management of the or- 
chestra. For the production of these models of the dra- 
matic style, Mozart required no longer time than a com- 


mon-place Italian composer takes for the concoction of 


nis ephemeral novelties; aud it is not unreasonable to 
conclude, that had his dramatic genius been properly ap- 
preciated and encouraged, instead of being opposed, we 
might have enjoyed at Jeast five and twenty operas from 
his pen. When we bring into one view all the qualifica- 
tions of Mozart as a composer and practical musician, the 
result is astounding. The same man, under the age of 
thirty-six, is at the head of dramatic, sinfonia, and piano- 
forte music—is eminent in the church style—and equally 
at his ease in every variety, from the concerto to the 
country dance or baby song; he puts forth about eight 
hundred compositions, including masses, motetts, operas, 
and fragments of various kinds, at the same time sup- 
porting himself by teaching and giving public perfor. 
mances, at which he executes concertos on the piano- forte, 
the violin, or the organ, or plays extempore. But when 
we learn that the infant Mozart, at four years of age, 
began to compose, and by an instinct perception of beauty 
to make correct basses to melodies, and also that he be- 
came a great performer on two instruments without the 
usual labour of practice, we cease to be surprised at the 
mechanical dexterity of his fingers in after life, when 
composition and other pursuits had engrossed the time 
usually employed in preserving the power of execution.” 





— - = —— 

There is now in the Maison de Santé, at Rouen, a pa- 
tient, who is fully impressed with the belief that he was 
killed at the battle of Austerlitz, at which he was, in fact, 
present, and received a wound. If his health is inquired 
after, he answers, ** You are asking after M. Lambert, 
but M. Lambert is no more; he was killed by a cannon 
ball. I knoW this which you see bears some resemblance 
to him, but it 1s 'y no means a good likeness; I wish 
you would construct a better.” He falls occasionally into 
a state of insensibility, which sometimes lasts for several 
days, during which the application of blisters, pinches, 
and even pricking him with a pin, appears to give him no 
kind of uneasiness. 

In 1807 two tigers appeared on the Island of Salset‘e 
and carried off nine persons. The inhabitants firmly 
believed that these beasts were two malicious spirits un- 
der the forms of a royal tiger and tigress, with human 
countenances, and large gold rings in their noses and cars ; 
this opinion prevailed so strongly as to prevent them from 





residence amongst these pw to perceive that the present 
Royal Family is, except by its dependants, cordially hated 
and despised. | 


attempting to destroy these destructive animals, though » 
Jarge reward was offered to induce them, 
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1 hawe herve onty 
rofmy own but the thread thal lies them.” 
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WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 
—<-- 

(Continued from our last.) 
CHAPTER V. 
1 


Once more had poor Sirs. 


taste and good faith of the upholsterer, whom she} 


r and over again to give her nothing 
that was not raad genteel. Livery thing was now ar- 
ranwed; Catharine’s bed-room was the finest and 
nleusantest in the house; Charles’s was as nice as 
nice could be, with an elegant mahogany bookcase 

him to put his books in, “ which, to be sure,” 
aid the fond mother, “is what he will think 
most { r”? 

“Well now, honey,” said she to her eldest son, 
1S he took 
“ Well now, isn’t every thing quite complete 
I can think of nothing else that is 


cual aa O% 


PoOoOUuls 
gud genteel 
wantin 
you and your music-master; 80 go, ‘I imothy, and 


et him to help you to choose a most clegant grand 
wann One must pay dear for it, | know ; for 
{ aied the other day. Here, honey, is a check on 


the Bank for 500 dollays. Be sure, honey, to get 
the v nlclest; and at costs such a sum, may 
et a harp in the bargain; for a harp 
t have at all events, seeing she writes 
ymuch about her learning to play on the harp.” 

“But you're joking, mother, when you talk of 
retting it in the bargain.’ . 

‘Well, you can but try, you know, honey ; £0 £0 
along; and do the best you can.” ‘To this injune 
tion Ler son had no objection; he was glad of any 
excuse to go to the house of his musie-master. 
Leibner entered very warmly into the business, and 
devoted the whole morning to going with his fa. 
vourite scholar, or, as he often called him, his young 
friend, to the different music-stores. They easily 
procured a first-rate piano; but there was to be 
onnd in the whole city only one harp, and the price 
f that was 800 dollars. 

After such a day’s exercise, he thought it not un 
reasonable that he should rest himself at Leibner’s. 
It was a most delicious afternoon in October; and 
as his morning’s walk had tired the good old man, 
le composed himseif to sleep in his great arm-chair, 
while Martha went on the commons to look fora 

ow which had not come home the night before. 
Young M‘Carty insisted upon it he was not tired, 
and that he would go with her to look for her cow. 
The commons in Washington extend for miles on 
le; but wide as they are, the cows, as well 
une lovers, sometimes took it into their 


uD You can ¢ 





every & 


is our 4 





head r into the country among the hills 
al vot, it is presumed, that, like them, 
ul Iness and shade of the little val- 
ley» ] ! these hills and woods, but be 
e © t found a fresher herbage and more 
nbus ; ] tmay, there certainly 
\ t cool, treats 
for ruminati \ las ruminating « Ws 
fi w i 1} " t delicious after 
I { y and] t the char 
ww f fi} crowned the hills they 
roach | deay, Mart] 
d, as het wt ! } lt showed 
\ " ty ( j But as for these 
t aus i » burnt up ‘and 
Lid t ! [ r su she called 
i | ] I li reh ol reen 
i , usually covered with numerous 
now bare and lonely, and it was evi- 


ent that other cows as well as Bessy had chosen to 
iumble. On and on they went, and neither M‘Carty 


him “all over the house, from room to} 


} 


way of culled flowers, and have did. 


| nor Martha observed that the sun too was going on, 


and would certainly get into the woods before they 


s. M‘Carty was awaiting her son’s return with 


Mr 





ja fidgetty impatience, and prepared to give him a 
ta? . . . | $ P S 7 
Still no social herds of cattle were seen re-| severe scolding for staying away the wliole day ; but 


{ . . . . 
|turning, as it was their wont to do at sunset, to) when he entered, with a countenance so unusually 
their respective homes. M‘Carty easily guessed that} serious, her motherly fondness took the alarm, and 


‘tract their solitary walk. 


they had come in the wrong direction, for he saw 
the well-trodden cow-paths branching off towards 
the eastern part of the plain, while they were going 
towards the west. But this was a discovery he did 
not communicate to Martha, as he wished to pro- 
The tinkling of a distant 


'made him look so down- hearted. 


she inquired, in her most endearing manner, what 
He evaded 
her inquiry, and related to her the fruitless search 


jhe and his good master had made for a harp ; that 
jonly one had been found, and that at the price of 


800 dollars. She took her pipe out of her mouth, 


| cow-bell among the woods befere them tempted our|faid it down, and raising both her hands, “ What 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| 


but the musieks, and them I must leave to! twilight stole over the scene, and these children of 


}modest timid girl feared she was doing something 





little dairymaid to pursue the path they were in. 


men and girls were gathering the fodder, to whom 
Martha described Bessy, and inquired if they had 
seen her, They all said they were sure and _ sartin 
no cows had been past there that day; and, the bell 
she heard belonged to their master’s cow, that they 
kept at home, because she had a young calf. - This 
explanation was satisfactory, and all that Martha 
could do was to turn round and go home again. 
The sun was now set behind the hills—even the 
shadows had left the plains—the birds had ceased 
to sing—no sound but the same tinkling cow-bell 
was heard, or the rustling of the dry corn-blades— 
a dewy freshness fell around them—the dimness of 


nature, without knowing why or wherefore, insen- 
sibly sunk into the same stillness that pervaded 
nature’s other creatures. Arm in arm they walked 
slowly on; their hearts were full, but it was a full- 
ness that could not, pour itself out in words. Long 
before they reached home the moon had risen; 
M‘Carty felt, he knew not why, a kind of gloomy 
foreboding: he had a kind of indistinct fear that the 
return of his brother and sister, which would make 
so great a change at home, might somehow or other 
operate a change in respect to the Leibners. He 
looked at Martha, and shook his head as a negative 
to the question that occurred. “ Weuld Catharine 
like her for a companion?” He did not venture 
even to himself to say sisfer. He gently pressed her 
arm, which was within his, to him, and sighed. 
Martha looked up, as if to inquire the cause of that 
sigh. M‘Carty had never breathed to her a word 
about love; and had he wished to do so, he would 
have been at a loss for what he deemed suitable 
expressions. Again he sighed, and again Martha 
looked inquiringly in his face. He felt as if there 
was some necessity for a closer engagement than as 
yet existed between them—but how to explain this ? 
It was a difliculty he could not conquer, and he 
submitted. At last, “ Martha,” said he, “I have 
often sung Burns’s sweet songs to you; do you re- 
member the one about Peggy ?”’—* No.’ replied 
Martha. “ Well, then, I will repeat it to you; but 
as Peggy is not a pretty name, I will say Mally.” 

Come, Matty dear, the evening’s elear, 

Thick flies the skimming swailow; 

The sky is blue—the fields in view 

All fading green and yellow. 

Not April showers—to budding flowers— 

Not Autumn to the farmer 

More dear can be, than thou to me, 

My sweet and only charmer. 
And as he said so, he pressed the hand he had clasped 
within his and looked at Martha for a reply: but 
Martha could answer only with a soft sigh; and the 


wrong in letting M‘Carty still hold her hand, and 
still more so, by the involuntary and gentle return 


will the wor!d come to!” said she—* Five hundred 


M‘Carty to trust to the; A large corn-field crossed their way,-~several negro; dollars fora pianny-forty—eight hundred fora harp! 


iW hy, boy, it’s a little fortin in itself; and it would 
be a sin and a shame to be wasting so much money 
on a mere song, as one might say, and indeed, for 
the matter of that, I wouldn’t give a good song for 
all the thrum thrum, or blowing and piping I ever 
heard.” 

“Why, to be sure, mother, as Poor Richard says, 
‘it’s peying too dear for a whistle ;’ and as the Alma. 
nack further says, ‘a penny saved is a penny made; 
so its well worth while to save these eight hundred 
dollars.”’—“ To be sure it is,’ replied the mother; 
“yet Iam afeared there will be no peace in the 
house, and that not having a harp will spoil all; 
for Catharine, in all her letters, talks a monstrous 
deal about playing on the harp for us: and then I 
was thinking only the other night, wheis your poor 
father was put so out of sorts, that if Catharine was 
here with ber harp she might have piayed him into 
tune again, as king David used to play the evil spirit 
out of Saul. ‘To be sure, a barp must be something 
wonderful. You hear a heap about it in the Bible; 
and then, too, it costs such a sight of money. I sup- 
pose it is so dear, on account of its having a thou. 
sand strings; for you know the hyinn says, ‘ Strange, 
that a harp of thousand strings should keep in tune 
solong:’ and then, I suppose, they are golden strings; 
for, to be sure, they couldn’t else cost so dear.’ 

Thus she ran on, and it was a long while. before 
her son found an opportunity to describe the instru- 
ment to her; and when he did, she could not under- 
stan why it cost such a price. 

Well then, much as it vexed her, she had to-give 
up the harp. She had now nothing more to do, and 
counted the days and hours with impatience, until 
Mr. M‘Carty, who had gone to Philadelphia for his 
children, should return. 

She spent hours together rocking herself, and fan- 
eying how Catharine would look—what she would 
say, on seeing such a fine house—what she would 
do all day long. “Happy she must be,” thought 
the fond mother, “and kind and loving surely to 
her old parents, who have been striving so much to 
satisfy her to her heart’s content.” Her mind would 
then fix on the idea of her daughter hanging on her 
neck, sitt'ng in her lap with her arms around her, 
and tellin» of all the things she had learned, and all 
the sights she had seen, till she would feel the tears 
trickling down her cheeks,—“ Sweet littie soul,” 
she would .exclaim, as she wiped them away— 
“Sweet little soul!—and my Charley, too!—Ah, I 
shall be happy as the day is long.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING STRANGE. 
Lieutenant Hardy, who was sent by a London pearl 
fishing company to the Gulf of California, has, according 








she eave to his pressure of her hand. 

They had now reached home. M‘Carty knew that | 
Martha had various duties to perform, and he was in | 
no disposition even for the music of his kind master. | 
After lingering a few moments, with one hand on} 
the latch, while with the other he still held that of | 
the trembling girl—he dropped the hand, lifted the | 
latch, pushed open the door, and whispered “ Good | 
night, Matly!” 

* Matty!’ repeated Martha, with emotion; “he 


to the custom of the present times, writien a book on the 
subject of what he did and saw. Much of this is very 
strange; but this, which he heard, is stranger still:— 
** Pon Pablo Ochou, who was for many years a superin- 
tendent of the fishery, and himself a most expert diver, 
gave me the following account of one of bis watery adven- 
tures:—The Placer de la Piedra negada, which is near 
Loretto, was supposed to have quantities of very large 
pearl-oysters round it—a supposition which was at once 
confirmed by the great difficulty of finding this sunken 


never before called me Matty: but, then, Matty was jrock. Don Pablo, however, succeeded in sounding it, 


in the song.” 


jand, in search of specimens of the largest and oldest shells, 
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dived down in eleven fathoms of water. The rock is not] sion of the offence; and the reason he alleged for having 
above 150 or 200 yards in circumference, and our adven- | chosen that particular time was, that, if he deferred his 
turer swam round and examined sit in all directions, but | vengeance until after his discharge, he would have been 
without meeting any inducement to prolong his stay. | tried by the civil power, and condemned to the guillotine, 
Accordingly, being satistied that there were no oysters, he | instead of dying the death of a soldier. His conduct at 
thought of ascending to the surface of the water; but first | the place of punishment was in conformity with this de- 
he cast a look upwards, as all divers are obliged to de, | claration. The execution was to take place at one o'clock 
who hope to avoid the hungry jaws of a monster. Ifthe} p.m. Ata quarter tocne, the culprit, accompanied by 
coast is clear, they may then rise without apprehension. | his Confessor, and attended by two of the gens d’armes, 
Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty glance upwards, | appeared in a fiacre upon-the ground. He descended with 
found that a tinterero had taken a station about three or | a firm step, and walked to the fatal spot. He was dressed 
four yards immediately above him, and, most probably, | ia the gray undress coat of his.regiment, with his sword- 
had been watching during the whole time that he had | belt across his shoulder. Upon taking his station, the 
been down. A double-pointed stick is a useless weapon | commanding officer approached him, and read the sen- 
against a tinterero, as its mouth is of such enormous di- | tence of the Court-martial which condemned him to death. 
mensions that both man and stick would be swallowed | The officer then retired, and the culprit deliberately took 
together. He therefore felt himself rather nervous, as | off his coat, waistcoat, and black stock, folding his sbirt- 
his retreat was now completely intercepted. But, under | collar back, and knelt down, his eyes being uncovered. 
water, time is too great an object to be spent ia reflec- | The priest who had accompanied him then stooped over 
tion; and therefore he swam round to another part of} him, and having spent a few minutes in prayer with the 
the rock, hoping by this means to avoid the vigilance of | unhappy man, kissed him on both cheeks, and bade him 
his persecutor, What was his dismay, when he again} farewell. The soldiers who were to perform the office of 
looked up, to find the pertinacious tinterero still hover- | executioners, twelve in number, having received the word, 
ing over him, as a hawk would follow a bird. He} raised their muskets, in the act ofdoing which the prisoner 
described him as having large, round, and inflamed | crossed himself, and, the word being given, the fatal volley 
eyes, apparently just ready to dart from their sockets } was fired, and the sufferings of the poor wretch terminated. 
with eagerness, and a mouth (at the recollection of which | He fell flat on his face, anda quivering of the limbs being 
he still shuddered) that was continually opening and shut-| perceptible, one of the soldiers advanced and fired his 
ting, as if the monster was already, in imagination, de- | piece into hisear. The whole of his regiment was present, 
vouring his victim, or, at least, that the contemplation of} and about five or six thousand spectators, among whom 
his prey imparted a foretaste of the godt /* Two alterna. | were a number of females. 
tives now presented themselves to the mind of Don Pablo: He refused to have his eyes covered, and to the !ast 
one to suffer himself to be drowned—the other to be eaten. | moment kept them fixed upon the party who were to fire 
He had already been under water so considerable a time {at him. Such an instance of cool, unflinching courace, 
that he found it impossible any longer to retain his breath, | without thé least appearance of bravado, I never bebeld ; 
and was on the point of giving himself up for lost, with as} and one could not help regretting that its possessor had 
much philosophy ashe possessed. But whatis dearer than | not been reserved for a different fate, or suffered in a better 
life? The invention of man is seldom at a loss to find expe- | cause. 
dients for its preservation in cases of great extremity. On 
asudden he recollected that on one side of the rock he had 
observed a sandy spot, and to this he swam with all ima- 
ginable speed, his attentive friend still watching his move- 
ments, and keeping a measured pace with him. As soon 
as he reached the spot, he commenced stirring it with his 
pointed stick, in such a way that the fine particles rose, 2 ag” 
and rendered the water pertectly turbid, so that he could TO THE EOITOR. 
not see the monster, nor the monster him. Availinghim-| Sim,—It is with much‘diffidence I venture to ask your 
self of the cloud, by which himself and the tinterero| advice and opinion on the subject of learning French ; but 
ain senenueet: es othe very far out, rs a as pig knowing your uniform kindness and willingness to assist 
direction, and reached the surtace in safety, although com- ; area cece baaptings en 
pletely exhausted. Fortunately he rose et to one of the youth rt any laudable object, and being ina great strats 
boats; and those who were within, seeing him in such a about the matter, my necessity (if I may so say) drives.me 
state, and knowing that an enemy must have been per- | to this expedient. 
secuting him, and that by some artifice he bad saved his} About three months ago I commenced the study of 
eee ee — the French language. I purchased Cobbett’s grammar, 
cases, to frighten the creature away by splashing in the ; ee ‘ Tsao ep 
water s onl ten Pablo was taken into Mn, rt nae dead |* work I doubt not, at least hope, you have seen; and 
than alive.” following his instructions to the very letter, as fur as to 
—-- - . , the end of his thirteenth letter, have certainly obtained a 
* We have ourselves seeu something like this—it was in a - ; é 
pantomime, where Grimaldi was thrown overboard froma considerable insight of the matter; but there appear ob- 
vessel, and got to the bottom of the sea. He, too, seemed to | stacles and difficulties I had almost said insurmountable. 
be terribly frightened by the big fish.—dit. Lit. Gazelle. . 1 
By the way I should have mentioned before, that I have 
icity no assistance; my circumstances will not admit of my 
er MILITARY EXECUTION. having a master; and, in the whole circle of my acquaint- 
Paris, Nov. 6.—I went to-day to see a military execu. | I f chegadlge cchcapag rae, Eee as 
tion which took place in the rear of the Ecole Militaire, |®°°° * 4™ — SO TOR URARS BSD DEVE 8 EMERG DEKeY Cone 
opposite the Bois de Boulogne. The culprit, Fournet, a| Versant with the lingo than myself. 
soldier of the 4th regiment of the Guards, ina fitofrevenge| Mr. Cobbert desires his son Richard, alias the pupil, 
and jealousy, had shot his sergeant. He was a very fine-| to copy into a little blank book, all the nouns in the lan- 
looking young man, about twenty-five years of ages ands) gyave, prefixing to each an article, definite or indefinite, 
ifany thing could palliate the dreadful crime for which he | °,"° : YO AR a de Kd BPR AED ap ; 
suffered, the circumstances of provocation which hurried |“ responding with its genaer 3 afterwart S re-copy them 
im into it might be deem | into a book, still smaller, say **into a book three inches 


>| some excuse. He had for a| 
considerable time been trouted with extreme harshness by | long and two broad, and not to weigh more than a penny- 
lus sergeant, who imposed upon him the severest milit 


long 

a‘ ‘ ty | weights” further, to read them over forty or fifty times 
duties. The immediate cause, however, of the fatal act of me ' } > 
: ; “ er ae : all of which, he says, may be doue, neatly and correctly, in 
revenge, for which he suffered the last penalty this morning, ‘ Now. Wr. Hadi aA lifficul : 
was an attempt upon the part of the sergeant to deprive | tem days. Now, Mr. baitor, this is my diliculty 5 this 
him of the affections of a young woman to whom he was | appears to be unaccomplishable, ccrtainly, in the time he 
attached. Upon ascertaining this fact, he sent him aj stipulates, and I cannot augur any good to be derived 
hallen a: is 3 rae wate é »challencer sul em A ae ° 2 . ? 
pees which was refused, ea gg os ubjected | from, its neither do I hope to obtain a book of the dimen- 
9 punis 4 vonsequence. Jpon being restored to | . ° 
eens en Soeerayenes I Sumi cescnes \o reight he proposes that would contain 20,000 
iderty he went to the sergeant’s quarters, sent a per 5 1 II 
say that he wished speak to him, and upon his coming out und accurate y written with @ pen. 1ave 
shot him through the heart. He made no atiempt to | made the attempt; but, having got 800 written down, I 
escape, but delivered himself up immediately, saying that | have, for the present, abandoned the task, as I find every 
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he knew he should suflvr death, but, that having deprived |... slips from my memory as fast as recorded 
his enemy of life, he should suffer with pleasure. Itisa) \; p Jee 4B He 
lantee “Fact rat ia wana oe b aS aati 1 to hig| Now If sh 1d be particularly obliged, and no doubt 
discharge, his period of service having nearly expired, ina | HuMbers b mie would, if you will throw together a 








station, you thoroughly understand it,) and say if it is in* 
dispensably necessary to proceed on Cobbett’s plan; and it 
not, be good enough to suggest a better, along with what 
you may deem useful to a person in my circumstances, de- 
sirous of being able to read, write, and speak French. 
Yours, &e. NOVICIAT. 
Nov. 16, 1829. 7 





HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 
asaiigiglie 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Methinks the best proof I can give to Mr. WW. A. 
of my being not quite so grave as he still seems to insi- 
nuate, is to accept of his proposed armistice, and to leave 
it to his own mature consideration whether the greater 
offence came from ‘my side or his own. I had, indeed, 
let slip a glossary im my first letter, which he took in high 
dudgeon; but that was rather addressed to the editor 
than to any body else, and it might have been suppressed 
without prejudice to the letter; it was merely the ebulli- 
tion of the moment; whereas W. A. did, with malice pre- 
pense, sit down and write in answer, that it was imma- 
terial whether a gentleman like myself (even ?. 2. eq.) 
resembled the ass more than another animal he necded not 
name, and this polite declaration he wound up with the 
assertion that he would indulge in no further personalities, 
whilst, in spite of this assertion, he still keeps harping at 
the old string: but let that pass. 

If he can but divest himself of the idea which in- 
terfered with his better judgment, and read my letter with- 
out the postscript, he will find that there is no inconsistency 
whatever in my saying that I am not quite so grave as to 
think a production of Shakspeare’s beneath my criticism, 
and that this feeling is the effect of my modesty. W. A. 
indeed admits that I set about it cautiously, just as betit: 
unpresuming people, who will not rashly enter upon what 
they may not be able to substantiate; and [ hope my 
learned antagonist will henceforth be likewise a little more 
circumspect in delivering his opinions, and in shocking 
the feelings of those who may differ from him, particu- 
larly when the majority is so decidedly against him, as it 
is with regard to the productions of Shakspeare, which 
are still universally admired in spite of detractors. Reli- 
gion itself has detractors; but what does that prove, s 
long as a large majority of sensible and well disposed 
people are of a different opinion ? 

I never intended to enter upon a long grammatical dis- 
cussion with a professed grainmarian; but I could not for- 
bear tickling him a little about the expression of enjoy- 
ment under the stings and arrows of outrayeous fortune, 
when used in an attack upon Shakspeare, who certainly 
never committed such a slip, although it must be admit. 
ted that he was not always quite so careful of his terms 
as he might have been, or as he perhaps would be, if he 
were to return and write again. Hamlet's question was 
not whether he should enjoy himself, but whether he 
should bear his sufferings or end them? The former i 
by no means an easy task, but it is a noble one which 
morality and religion recommend, whilst the world is, ¢ 

was, at least in Hamlet’s time, more inclined to blan 

than to praise the man who would bear too much, ‘The 
subject was certainly worth considering, and there mig} 

have been a greater or less degree of nobleness in th 





choice of either alternative, if the Prince of Denmark 
had not been an incorrigible sluggard, who contentes 
himself with reasoning about what was to be Cone without 
ever forming an actual plan. He also reasoned abou 
matters with which he seemed to have no mat 
cern, and W. A. thinks this a proof that the s 
not apply to Hamlet exclusively; but he ought to rec 
lect that the Prince is represented as a@ se/olar, and that 
scholars are very apt to talk at random; nay, that there 
was a time when spouting on all kinds of subjects was 
considered an indispensable requisite in those who pi 
tended to have received a learned education, 

I am supposed to be sadly prejudiced against poor Bo 
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fortnight after the time which he selected for the commis- | few remarks on the subject, (as I feel certain, from your 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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naparte; but I plead not guilty to the charge; for, al- 
though he has certainly given me abundant cause to be 
displeased with him, and I really think that there never 
was a man who has more cruelly disappointed the just 
expectations of the world by the sad abuse of his talents 
and fortune, I have no wish to represent him in a worse 
light than is necessary to establish the truth of my argu- 
ment, and I have advanced nothing but what is publicly 
on record, without even once drawing on my pathological 
knowledge. But enough of great poets and little princes : 
we will now mind our own business. 

W. A. means to purify the English language, and I 
have not the slightest objection; but might not that be 
done without bespattering the reputation of respected au- 
thors, and would it not be more useful to point out the 
faults which are daily committed than to search for the 
casual slips of otherwise good and valuable writers? Sir 
Walter Scott would be fair game with regard to his lan- 
guage, if we had not, unfortunately, much more serious 
complaints to make against him for his revival of super- 
stitious notions about second-sight, and all that sort of 
thing, whereby much greater harm is done than by a 
little neglect of grammar and literary slip slop. If there 
be any chance of ridding ourselves, with your assistance, of 
some wrong or awkward comparatives, I would first hold 
forth against the word latter, which seldom fails to vex 
me at least six times every week, because it is not only 
used by the swinish multitude, but by people who ought 
to know better. Ropes and sticks have two ends, either 
of which may be applied with some profit to certain pur- 
poses; but months and years have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end:—there is no more occasion for a latter end 
than for agormer beginning. I also object to a further 
end, because when you are once at the end of a room you 
can go no further, unless there be a hole in the wall, and 
the association of the two words appears to me improper. 

I might easily swell the number of my discoverics, but 
taking it for granted thet you will read this whilst sitting 
or standing before a good fire, I am a little afraid of your 
inserting my letter in that corner, instead of giving it one 
in the Kaleidoscope, and I would rather not run that risk 
by saying too much at once.—I am, very respectfully, 
yours, &c. P. P. 

Liverpool, Nevember 16, 1829. 








DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
- —— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I_ believe I promised in my last not to intrude 
upon your columns again upon this subject, unless friend 
Peter could advance something more solid. He affects to 
be ignorant of my meaning on this point, and this, not his 
arguments, has induced me to trouble you once more, 
Jdoes Peter understand English? I believe he does. 
Then why does he ask such questions? ‘* There’s none go 
blind as he who will not see.” 

On receiving the Kaleidoscope, I immediately referred 
to Peter Plainway’s letter. ** A column and two halves,” 
ejaculated I, ** there must be something in all this!” I 
accordingly began to examine it, and grievously disap- 
pointed was I. After I had perused it, I gently turned to 
a friend, and whispered in his ear—** Smoke.”"—** Yes,” 
retorted he, ** but nevera bullet.” Peter has, geally, been 
beating the wind this time. He puts me in mind of a 
man who, when he was in a passion, and when he was 
fully bent on * tearing it to tatters,” could mutter nothing 
but ** Thunder and lightning—thunder and lightning,” 

Peter joiinates that I have perverted his language. I 
should be extremely sorry to pervert the words of any 
one, especially of our jocular friend Peter. I read his 
letters as an impartial reader, and, as such, I judge of 
their import. 

To tell a lie requires a forced effort of the mind, as 
all falsehood is compunctious to the nature of man; but 
truth, an innate faculty, springs calmly and purely from 
the human heart, the best adorned when clothed in her 





native simplicity. Now to pervert his meaning there 
would require this unpleasant sensation, which I have 
not been unfortunate enough to feel. 1 have drawn con- 
clusions from appearances, and I think I had a right so 
todo; and this is all I have to say to Peter Plainway’s 
inquiries. 

Peter has said, in a former letter, that I have advanced 
a mere assertion as a fact: why doeshe not prove it such ? 
It is, as Peter says, very easy to say objections are weak 
and futile, and he has availed himself of this privilege 
pretty fully. Peter has also said that I have spoken a 
great deal about religion ; he has prattled equally as much. 
Whatever Peter may think, it is a subject that none can 
say too much about, provided they speak in a rational 
and discreet manner. He has accused me of incivility, 
I am not aware of any that may have been given: if he 
still thinks so, I ask his pardon. If I may be allowed to 
retaliate, the boot (a thing that Peter values) is on the 
other leg. However, I am not offended at what he has 
said. I excuse his plainness. 

Were you not astonished at Peter’s erudition in regard 
to philology ? O, what wonders has he not performed ! 
Peter says that physicians do not insist on talking Latin. 
I am aware of this. But what does this prove? Why, 
marry, it proves that people must be under the necessity 
of continually dictating to them what they are to write, 
and what they are to say; and, as Pcter has elsewhere 
said, who would like that? As to my introducing the 
word leather, I cannot see, as matters stand, that there is 
any cause for me to blush. When I mentioned the 
lawyer, there was nothing improper done when Peter dis- 
serted upon the law. When Peter brings forward his 
tradesman, shall I not be allowed to speak of his work ? 
Surely I shall. Peter thinks there is an inconsistency in 
my introducing a technical phrase into my letter. I gave 
him this in downright charity, as he seems so partially in- 
clined that way. ‘ 

But to come to close quarters: how does Peter mangle 
our courts of law! They have occasion to tremble. 
The evil of which Peter complains is a necessary one. 
For instance, we will suppose a writ issued out against 
Peter Plainway: I am taken into custody under such 
writ. The allegation is writing nonsense in the Kaleido- 
scope. I say, **my name js Clio; you must be mistaken 
in the person.” The Judge replies, ‘* You must be the 
right person ; we never make mistakes: when a man is ar- 
rested it would not do for us to let him yo. No! you 
may call yourself Clio, or what other name you please ; 
you are arrested, and you shall be punished accordingly.” 
Would this be justice? I answer it would not. 

Paley, in a certain part of his Code of Ethics, has very 
justly remarked that the law which protects minors from 
the impositions to which they are liable, and the statute 
of limitations, were not intended to shield the unjust, or 
to justify the deceitful. 

However impolitic the examples last quoted may ap- 
pear to a superficial observer, they are doubtless produc- 
tive of much good, and we should always choose the 
greater good, though it may be fraught with some little 
evil, rather than run the risk of drowning all in confu- 
sion together. 

As Peter has thought proper to mention the legislator, 
the evil, as far as it goes, must rest upon the /egislator’s 
shoulders alone. It would not do to make exceptions to 
the general rule; there would be no end. When laws 
are enacted they are expected to be obeyed. 

To conclude, I hope, after all, Peter does not think 
that I am an advocate for the guilty. Far be such a 
thought. I do not admire the hypocrite, nor the quack ; 
neither do J approve of an unprincipled lawyer who would 
set a nation at loggerheads merely for what he could gain. 
No; I detest the whole three. I wish to uphold his 
cause who goes about doing good, and that without dis- 
simulation ; he who can and will relieve the afflicted ; and 
he who strives to render unto every man his due. 

CLIO, 





——. 
The Housewife. 


Preservation of Apples.—The following valuable ob. 
servations, contained in a letter from N. Webster, E 
have been published in the Massachusetts Agricultura 
Repository :—** It is the practice of some persons to pi 
apples in October, and first spread them on the floor of an 
upper room. The practice is said to render apples more 
durable by drying them ;—but I can affirm this to beg 
mistake. Apples, after remaining so long on the treeg as 
safety from the frost willadmit, should be taken directly from 
the trees to close casks, and kept as dry and as cool as 
sible. If suffered to lie on the floor for weeks, they wither and 
Jose their flavour, without acquiring ~ additional dure. 
bility. $The best mode of preserving apples for spring use| 
have found to be, the putting them in dry sand, and as soon 
as picked. For this purpose I dry sand in the héat of the 
summer, and late in Oetober put down the apples in layers, 
with a covering of sand upon each layer. The sin 
advantages of this mode of treatment are these :—1. The 
sand keeps the apples from the air, which is essential to 
their preservation. 2. The sand checks the evaporation 
of the apples, thus preserving their full flavour: at tte 
same time any moisture yielded by the apples (and some 
there will be) is absorbed by the sand, so that the apples 
are kept dry, and all mustiness is prever.ted. My pippins 
in May and June are as fresh as when first picked ; even 
the ends of the stem look as if just separated from the twig,” 

Cement for Porcelain, §&c.—The large snails which ate 
found in gardens and woods, and are sometimes used for 
food, have a vesicle at the extremities of their bodies filled 
with a whitish substance, having a greasy and gelatinous 
appearance. If it be applied between two surfaces, what. 
ever be their hardness or compactness, and the surfaces 
be brought together throughout, so strong an adhesion 
is ultimately occasioned, that if violent blows or thrusts 
be given to the substances, they frequently break els. 
where than at the junction. A flint having been broken 
into two pieces, and rejoined by this means, being thrown 
with violence on the pavement, broke into fragments by 
fresh fractures'crossing the former junction, but not going 
along it. All that is necessary to give this cement its full 
power, is to allow it time to dry.— Bull, Univ. xii. 107. 

— 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR for the SKIN and COMPLEXION. 
Patronized by the ROYAL FAMILY, the PRINCE and 

PRINCESS ESTERHAZY, the PRINCE and PRINCESS 

POLIGNAC, and the NOBILITY. 

WARRANTED perfectly Innocent. It eradicates all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, gradually pro- 
ducing a delicately clear soft skin; transforms; even the 
most sallow complexion into radiant whiteness ; resists the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun; diffuses a delightful and pleasing coolnes 
truly refreshing; successfully rend@rs a harsh and rough sMn 
beautifully soft, smooth, and even; imparts to the Face, 
Neck, and Arms, a healthy and juvenile bloom; and, by due 
perseverance in the application of Rowland’s Kalydor, pro- 
duces a beautiful complexion. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxivous, it is recom- 
mended by the first physicians to be used by the most 
delicate Lady or Infant with the assurance of safety and 
efficacy, possessing softening and healing properties. 

To GENTLEMEN whose Faces are tender after SHAVING. 
—It will be found excellent beyond precedent in liorat 
ing and a!laying that most unpleasant sensation, the irrita- 
bility of the skin. It removes unpleasant harshness of the 
skin, occasioned by intense solar heat. 

Sold in Haif-pints, at 4s. 6d. each; and Pints, at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. A. ROWLAND 
and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 2 

A VALUABLE SupPLy of the GENUINE is just received by 
Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, Pet 
fumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, Perfumer, 49, Church 
street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle-street; Mr. Newland, Mr. 
Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Perfumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bow- 
den, Perfumer, and Mr. Williams, Perfumer, Chester; and 
by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout Europe. 


Go Correspondents. 


Some of our correspondents, to whom we last week alluded, 
are requested to allow us another week before we determine 
upon the insertion of their communications. 

Irish HERCULANEUM.—Our correspondent Hibernicus will pet 
eeive we have attended to his suggestion. 

Interest TaBLes.—We have in store for the next Kaleido 
scope a very singular and concise interest table, the prit- 
ciple or rationale of which we will thank any of our cot- 
respondents to explain, as we are somewhat at a loss t0 
comprehend it ourselves. 
































Printed, published, and sold, every T'uesday,by EGERTO¥ 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Ketablishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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